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For the Companion. 
OLD CALEB WILD. 
BY J. D. C. 

« A little child shall lead them.”’ 

A traveller on the continent, met, in an 
obscure place,an old man in alittle shed-like 
building, surrounded with children. When 
questioned concerning his business, he 
said: ‘*‘ When I was strong enough, I was 
the hogreeve of the parish, and, now that 
Iam old and feeble, they have made me 
schoolmaster. I teach all I know myself, 
and take good care of the peasants’ chil- 
dren while the parents are away at work.” 

Not thus with our schoolmaster in the 
picture. His head was full of knowledge, 
although we must admit that much of it 
was not very available for either master 
or pupil. Caleb Wild had from boyhood 
possessed a genius for mechanics. He 
could not, however, rest satisfied with 
learning some art already established, but 
sought to discern some new power, or to| 
employ the six already known in rane 
wonderful invention. His early manhood 
passed away, and middle life found him 
still trying experiments on washing-ma- 
chines, churns, and the like domestic arti- 
cles. But there was always a screw loose 
in his inventions. Instead of lessening 
they increased manual labor, for it took 
three or four persons, superintended by 
himself, to keep them going. He had 
squandered all he could earn by teaching, 
writing, or by some little agency, and 
found grey hairs coming upon him before 
he had yet ‘‘ begun life.” He attributed 
his ill success to the stiff prejudices of an 
aristocratical government, and resolved to 
quit his ungrateful mother England, and 


travels, and of his numerous 
and wonderful inventions, \N& 
brought him great fame. The . 
fathers were delighted with so 
wise a companion for their 
evenings, and the boys con- _ 
sidered his exploits almost 
fabulous. One great fellow, 
having misapprehended some 
remarks of the schoolmaster 
on perpetual motion, told at |§ 
the village that he could -& 
‘** make horses, and that they 
would go forever without stop- 
ping ;” another insisted on it 
that he first invented steam- 
boats and the lightning rod! 
Now had our philosopher 
found his right sphere; he 9m 
was certainly. useful, and he fi 
was reputed great! ‘ 4 

New England children may ie 
smile af the rude school-house [ie 
in the picture, and think it not —— 
superior to a wood-shed, with SQ 
walls, and its door with arude 
wooden latch. But remember, little folks, 
that all the wise men are not reared in 
brick school-houses. Many a place oi 
less pretensions than the one in the cut 
has sent out noble men to enlighten and 
bless the world. 

Caleb Wild had wakened up as from a 
long, foolish dream; but he did not get 
wide awake all at once. He had never 
been used to children, and at first he could 
only endure them, that was all. The 
older they were, and the more interest 
they manifested in his conversation, the 





seek for encouragement beneath the “ stars 
and stripes” of free America. 





His first attempt in New York, was to 
invent a bread-knife for hotels and steam- 
boats, which, having many blades worked 
by one handle, should greatly expedite the 
work of bread-cutting. He lived in a lit- 
tle attic all alone, buying bread from the 
baker’s shops when he felt real hungry.— 
Here he thought and wrought the live- 
long day; and here he dreamed of his 
schemes when night drew on. He once 
fancied that after all he had gained the 
victory, and found himself triumphantly 
presenting a golden bread-knife at the 
English throne; but he awoke in terror 
lest he might be accused of attempting to 
behead the whole royal family with one 
stroke! At last, after great toil and 
privation, the knife was completed ; and, 
having tried it with perfect success on a 
shilling loaf, he bore it in triumph to the 
keeper of a large hotel. He purchased it 
at once, paying our inventor on the spot ; 
but alas, when a loaf was called for to ex- 
hibit the powers of the knife upon, poor 
Caleb turned ghastly pale. He had con- 
structed his instrument with direct refer- 
ence to a baker’s shilling loaf! The bread 
must be just so long, so broad, and so 
high, or the blades could not act upon it. 
Caleb almost wept ; but the good patron 
laughingly cheered him up, saying : 

“Keep up good courage, and alter it to 
cut any loaf—it really is a great inven- 
tion !”” 

But poor Caleb shook his head. He 
begged the good man to keep that one to 
tut shilling loaves with, as he was suffer- 
ing for the money. He then packed up 
the few articles of clothing he possessed, 
and heart-sick of inventions, set out for 
the West in search of a school. He soon 
found a situation, and was fairly settled, 
ifthat man is ever settled who “ boards 
round.” The accounts he gave of his 





more easily he endured them. But the 
poor little children had found as yet no 
| place in his bachelor heart. 

| Caleb Wild began school-teaching with 
the announcement that ‘‘he never had 
given a blow to anything which had life, 
and he did not mean to begin by whipping 
|boys.” He therefore used his inventive 
| powers in getting up more modern methods 
of punishment than the one recommended 
by Solomon. He used to tie his great 
| bandanns around the waist of Joe Homer 
|—the boy on the front seat, whose jacket 
|seems so afraid of his pants—and hang 
him up upon two stout pegs against the 
wall ! 

Joe’s father was a careless, dissipated 
man, as you can tell by the looks of the 
son, and only sent him to school ‘to git 
larnin’ enough to chalk down the whiskey 
scores for him,’’ on the door of his miser- 
able shanty. Poor boy! a sad fate was 
his, and the master felt it deeply ! 

Aleck Hardy was a good boy, and tried 
to do right; but there was so much of the 
real genuine boy in him, that he was al- 
ways cutting up some pranks for which he 
must sit all day, as you see him, with a 
fool’s cap on. 

Bart. Cliff, the boy next to him, was 
punished for truancy one day, by being 
gagged with a corn-cob—as you have seen 
farmers do to slaughtered pigs—and seat- 
ed in the window with his legs out, to the 
great amusement of all passers by. The 
master inflicted punishment with pain to 
himself, and therefore sought to break up 
the habits of truancy and tardiness for 
which his scholars were famous. Hehad 
announced something new and terrible for 
the next offence, unless a good excuse was 
given. 

One bright morning soon after, the two 
boys of Mr. Tucker—the best in the school 
—made their appearance ten minutes after 
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and leaving the class he was hearing, he 
stepped angrily to the door as they enter- 
ed leading a little brother, three years old 
—the pet of the household. He stamped 


his foot at the baby. ‘Ho! there you 
are! are you?” shouted Caleb Wild, as 
he stepped in no gentle mood to meet 
Charles and Robert Tucker. ‘“ A pretty 
example for you toset! It was’nt enough 
for you to be late, ha? you must bring a 
baby to make a noise, must you ?” he ask- 
ed, as the little fellow, in alarm at the 
stick and the loud voice, dropped a bag of 
apples and burst into tears. 

The two brothers stood and listened res- 
pectfully till the teacher had done speak- 
ing, and then the foremost said in a low 
tone: 

“ Father picked the pippins this morn- 
ing, sir, and when we were starting for 
school, little Johnny said, ‘Oh, mamma, 
let me go too, and carry some apples to 
poor Mr. Wild, he hasn’t any apple-trees.’ 
I told mother you did’nt love little children, 
and would not want him; but Johnny 
said, ‘ He’ll love me, mamma, I know he 
will.’ So she let him come, sir, and he 
walked so slow—that made us late.” 

The look of anger faded from the eye of 
Caleb Wild, as he looked at the little rosy 
face all wet with tears; and in that mo- 
ment his heart relented towards all little 
children. 

«« Dry up your eyes, my boy,” he said, 
“ and now tell me what made you think J 
should love you?” 

Johnny screwed his fat little fist into his 
eyes by way of pocket-handkerchief, and 
then sobbed out, “I knew you would love 
me; everybody does, and I thought you 
could’nt help it.” 

The children all laughed, and Caleb 
breathed no rebuke. He gazed a moment at 
the child, and then said, ‘‘ Now pick up the 
apples and come to me, and I'll try to see 


if I can love you.” 
Johnny did as he was bidden, and then 


with a manliness that surprised Caleb, 
took a seat beside him at his rude desk.— 
If he chanced to speak aloud Caleb smiled, 
and the little school laughed heartily, as 
if glad of the chance. Johnny’s coming 
had made a real holiday for them. He 
amused himself with the whip which was 
too light to inflict pain, turned over the 
leaves of the spelling-book, and marked 
on the slate. At length, weary with his 
long walk, he began to nod. Seeing this, 
the master, who had never in his life tak- 











nine! The master’s patience was gone, 






en a child on his knee, took up little 


Johnny. The little head fell 
against the rough white coat, 
the long lashes drooped, and 
Johnny Tucker was sound 
asleep. Old Caleb Wild stoop- 
ed down,—the desk hiding him 
from the school—and imprint- 
ed his first kiss upon the lip 
of childhood. When the next 
class was called up to recite, 
the boys again enjoyed the 
luxury of a hearty laugh at 
seeing where Johnny had land- 
ed for his morning nap. The 
hard, cold citadel of Caleb’s 
’ heart was taken. Artless and 
§ innocent childhood was the 
} conqueror. 

As years passed away, the 
scholars came up to Caleb’s 
capacity, and he gave them 
valuable instruction. Little 
lessons in geometry and phil- 
osophy were added to the sim- 
ple ones required in the school. 
Every boy of ten years could 
explain the working of the 
lever, the pulley, the axle, the inclined 
plane, thé wedge, and the screw. But 
every lesson was given with a warning 
not to pursue shadows instead of sub- 
stance, as he had done. Notto waste life 
by working on phantom plans while there 
was so much real good that we might ac- 
complish. 

‘** Mine, boys,” he would say, “‘ has been 
a wasted lifé. Do you endeavor by the 
earnestness of yours to make up for it in 
some degree. Let me do a little through 
you before I go hence to be here no more.” 

And thus striving to make his pupils 
better as well as wiser, Caleb passed five 
years in this place. Humble it might seem 
to many, but to him who had ever been a 
homeless man, it was a paradise of rest. 
He was respected and beloved, almost for 
the first time, and in no family had hea 
warmer friend than little Johnny Tucker, 
now a scholar. 

A dark cloud now gathered over the 
head of the homeless man. A fever which 
raged in the region seized upon him, and 
the family where he was then staying be- 
ing sufferers themselves, could not give 
him the needed attention. While in 
health he had got along alone, but now he 
felt it hard to have none to love him.—- 
The men in the neighborhood were very 
kind—they did all they could do; but 
how could they, with their rough hands, 
smooth an uneasy pillow? How with 
their coarse voices whisper of hope and 
returning health? Oh! then poor Caleb, 
in his gleams of reason, remembered his 
mother, and wept as he fancied her soft 
hand lay upon his head, and her sweet 
evening hymn sounded in his ear. 


One evening, as Johnny Tucker sat be- 
side his bed, he murmured faintly, ‘* Love 
your mother, my boy, while you have her; 
and God grant that you may never come 
down to grey hairs as I have done, an un- 
loved man !” 

Johnny laid down the little offering he 
had brought his master, and, bursting into 
tears, left the room and sought his own 
comfortable home. 

*“*Oh mother,” he said, as soon as he 
saw her, *‘ poor Mr. Wild is all alone in 
this great world—nobody to love him, he 
says ; but I know one who loves him—I 
do. Won't you get father to bring him 
here as soon as he is able to be moved, 
and let us take careofhim? Hehassuch 
a poor home now, and they are all sick, 





too, at Mr. Moreton’s. I will runup and 


| down stairs, and do anything for him.— 
Please do, mother.” 

“Johnny, my dear boy,” asked his 
mother tenderly, “‘ what makes you love 
Mr. Wild?” 

** Because—be—cause,”’ replied Johnny, 
as if at a loss for a reason, ‘* because he 
is my teacher, and because nobody else 
loves him.” 

“That is a beautiful reason for loving 
the old man,”’ shouted farmer Tucker, who 
|had come in from his day’s toil, “* and just 
for those words, my boy, you shall be 
gratified. When he is a little stronger I 
will bring him home, and mother is such 
a nurse, she will soon make a new man of 
him.” 

Poor Mrs. Tucker thought of the cows to 
be milked, and the butter and cheese to be 
made ; and she sighed when an invalid 
was proposed as an addition to her large 
family. 

** Take care, mother !” said the farmer, 
** don’t forget Him who had not where to 
lay his head, nor His words, ‘1 was a 
stranger, and ye took me in.’ You and I 
have taught these boys many lessons of 
mercy ; now give them a chance to put 
them in practice.’”” And he reached up 
and hung the scythe he had been whetting, 
on the wall. ‘Do you remembet the 
reason Johnny gave the old master when 
he was a baby why he should love him ?” 

“No; I forget,” replied the good wom- 
an, ‘* what was it?” 

* He said, ‘ You must love me, because 
everybody else does ;’ now he says of the 
old man, ‘ I must love him because nobody 
else does.’ I don’t think your logic was 
right both times, my boy; but your heart 
is right, and mother and I will aid you 
all we can. ‘ Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy.’ ” 

Mrs. Tucker did not sigh again. Her 
care-worn spirit was conquered, and again 
little Johnny was the victor. 





For long, long months of weakness Ca- 
leb Wild found a home at the fireside of 
farmer Tucker. In blessing they were 
blessed again; for many the lesson he 
gave of wisdom and experience, which 
their boys remembered and made use of 
in after life. When the long winter and 
the cold spring had passed away, the 
balmy air of summer came, bringing health 
and joy to Caleb Wild. But he knew that 
his day for being shut up in a little 
school-house was gone by. He never be- 
fure enjoyed the earth and the sky as he 
now did, and he felt that he must live 
freely the rest of hisdays. He longed for 
a quiet little home of his own, feeling 
quite sure that he could take care of him- 
self. Mr. Tucker presented him with a 
little piece of land on his own farm, and 
the other neighbors agreed to build him a 
little cabin, neat and comfortable. I don't 
believe the reigning monarch in his native 
land felt half so thankful for all his palaces 
and parks, as did happy old Caleb Wild 
for that humble home for his declining 
years. He cultivated vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers, all of which the young Tuckers 
used cheerfully to carry to market and ex- 
change for such little comforts as he de- 
sired. 

Oh how merciful is our Heavenly Fath- 
er to his wayward and ungrateful children ! 
All the youth and vigor of this man had 
been spent uselessly to himself and to 
others ; and yet he was not cast off in his 
old age. The prayers his mother had 
whispered over his little bed in childhood 
—the blessings she had implored upon the 
head of the beloved wanderer in after 
years, were not in vain. They came upas 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





a memorial before the Lord long after her 
heart had ceased its anxious throbbings 
in the grave. No great instrument was 
chosen to do the work,—a little child, 
with his gentle voice and winning ways, 
performed it all. Oh, little did the angry 
schoolmaster think, when he raised his 
little rattan and stamped his foot at a 
frightened baby, who was to care tenderly 
for him in the dark days which were com- 
ing! Little didhe who said, “I can en- 
dure boys only when they get big enough 
to understand me,” know that the baby 
whose slow steps made his brothers late 
at school on that bright morning, was 


ment, and a short silence was obtained, 

when the missionary’s voice was heard, 

declaring God's message of love, and the 
invitation to return to holiness and Him. 

From the cellar he had come to the meet- 
ing, and there, hearing again the declara- 
tion of God’s mercy to sinners in Christ, 
which he had been taught in his childhood, 
he conceived the hope of an accepted re- 
pentance. He spoke again of his mother’s 
love. ‘I used,’ he said, ‘to keep rabbits, 
and my mother used to come and stroke 
them while I held them, and it’s like as if 
I can feel my mother’s hand touching me 


respiring impure air, as living on un- 
wholesome rd Htc Drei: food. In the 
case 0 en or yo TSOnS - 
posed to prvi, Sosy = of ~ pmeat 
urgent consequence that they should 
breathe pure air by night, as well as by 
day, by securing a continual renewal of 
the air in their nurseries, schools, é&c,— 
Let a mother who has been made anxious 
by the sickly looks of her children, go 
from the pure air into their bed-room in 
the morning, before a door or window has 
been opened, and remark the state of the 





—I cannot forget my mother’s touch.’ 
The missionary, when he heard this, 
said, ‘I felt that there was hope for him— 





growing up to do for him what the ravens 
did for Elijah! All the great and good 
things in the world are not done by 
strength of arm, or power ofgold. Many 
are the beautiful deeds performed by love 
alone, and that love emenating from the 
heart of a little child. “Despise not,” 
then, “the day of small things.” Deal 
very gently with tender hearts, lest you 
drive them from you; for you little 
know, parent, teacher, friend, but some of 
these may be unto you as the “ strong 
staff and the beautiful rod,” when you 
shall go down into the dark valley. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
THE MOTHER’S TOUCH. 
The incident related below well illus- 
trates the abiding effect of a mother’s gen- 
tle influence upon the mind of her child. 


In a long room, one winter’s evening, in 
an old yard in the depths of London, a 
missionary had been holding a religious 
meeting; he had just dismissed it, and 
was still standing at his desk, when four 
young men, out of the number of his hear- 
ers, came and placed themselves before 
him. They were thieves. The missionary 
looked at the filthy, ragged, and destitute 
beings in silence. 

‘ Sir,’ said they, ‘can you reclaim us ?” 

‘ What, four of you?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Have you ever been in prison ?’ 

‘We have.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if you are sincere, I 


will do what I can for you, but I must} 


know a little more about you first; I will 


meet you to-morrow morning at your|~ “pie . 
If you are sincere, you| But, dear madam,’ said the boy, as his 


lodging-house. 


will follow the advice which I now give| 


you, Go home and pray for yourselves.’ 


At the appointed hour the missionary 


was at the house. 
and when the second entered, asked : 
* What is your name ?’ 
* George : 
The missionary 





sin. 
given a wrong name. 
* How old are you?’ 
* Twenty.’ 
‘ Have you a mother ?” 
* Yes, sir.’ 


The missionary paused and looked at/| 
him: there he stood, a complete wreck ; 
clothed in a ragged pair of trowsers, a| 
filthy ragged shirt, with an old cap in his 


hand, shivering with cold. 


‘Young man, asked the missionary 
again, ‘ have you got a mother, and does 
that mother know where you are, does she | 


know your condition ?’ 


He struggled against the emotion which 
these words excited, but could not over- 


He saw each separately, | 


looked at him; long 
experience had made him apt in detecting 
He felt sure that the young man had 


that his heart was not irrecoverably hard- 
ened.’ Upon inquiry he found the father 
}and mother were still living in the same 
place. ‘But I cannot go home, Sir,’ he 
said ; ‘I dare not go home for what I did 
| there,’ and he added, looking at himself, 
\‘ in such a state.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the missionary, ‘ we will 
see. I will write to your parents this day.’ 

When he heard this he wept again, and | 
| blessed and thanked him, and said, ‘ If| 
jever I get home I will never leave it again.’ 
| The missionary hastened to a friend 
| whom he thought likely to assist him.— 
This friend encouraged him to write to the 
parents of George. In a few days came 
two letters,.one to the missionary, the 
other to the friend he had named. The 
letter to the missionary was from a strang- 
er; it told him that the father was very 
poor, but that yet, out of his poverty, he 
had found means to arrange the matter for 
which his son had fled from home; he 
therefore need not fear to return, ‘ and if,’ 
| continued the writer, ‘ he has indeed been 
brought to repentance, the joy will be un- 
measurable to his father and mother, who 
| knew not until now whether he was alive 


}or dead.’ 
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| THE HANDSOME SOUL. 

One day last winter, a little boy from 
the South, who was on a visit to the city, 
was taking his first lesson in the art of 
‘sliding down hill,’ when he suddenly 
found his feet in rather too close contact 
with a lady’s rich silk dress. Surprised, 
mortified, and confused, he sprang from 
his sled, and, cap in hand, commenced an 
earnest apology. 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am ; I am very 
sorry.’ 

‘Never mind,’ exclaimed the lady, 
|*there is no great harm done, and you 
| feel worse about it than I do.’ 





eyes filled with tears, ‘ your dress is ruin- 
| ed. I thought you would be very angry 
‘O no,’ replied the lady, ‘ better have a 
| soiled dress than a ruffled temper.’ 

* O, is’nt she a beauty ?’ exclaimed the 
lad, as the lady passed on. 

‘Who? that lady ?’ returned his com- 
| rade, ‘if you call her beauty, you shan’t 
|choose for me. Why, she is more than 
|thirty years old, and her face is yellow| 
and wrinkled.’ | 
| ‘I don’t care if her face is wrinkled 
| replied the little hero, ‘ her soul is hand- 
| some, any how.’ | 

A shout of laughter followed, from| 
which, the little fellow was glad to escape. | 
Relating the incident to his mother, he 
remarked, ‘O, mother! that lady did me 
| geod. I never shall forget it, and when I 


4 
| 


| 


I will think of what she said, ‘ better have 
a soiled dress than a ruffled temper. 








VENTILATE YOUR BED-ROOMS. 
The small size and lowness of most bed- 


come it: he wept aloud. Again the mis- |rooms render them very insalubrious ; and 
sionary asked his name ; this time he told the case is rendered worse by close win- 


him the truth. He then related his 
tory. 


the house of his poor but honest parents 
in a market-town in a distant county. He 
told of his mother’s care and love, and how 
he used to go to school, both to the Sab- 
bath and the daily school ; of the approba- | 
tion of his teachers, and of the prizes he| 





had gained. Then came the days of youth, | and bodily vigor,, becomes a source of 


and the hour of temptation; he committed | 
a sin against thelaws of man, and, terri- 
fied at the consequences, he ran away from 
home without telling any one where he 
was going. He came to London where he 
thought no one would know him; 
but he forgot that no one could earn his 
living without a character. Then he told 
how he fell from poverty to beggary, from 
beggary to robbery, from robbery to im- 
prisonment, and how he came out of pris- 
on, the companion of thieves and beggars, 
with no other means to keep himself from 
starving but stealing or begging ; no other 
home but the lodging-house or the streets. 
Such he was when, amidst his fellows in 
the crowded cellar, he had first seen the 
missionary. It was on a Sabbath even- 
ing, when the shouting, the brawls, the 
riots, the fightings, the noise of the thieves 
bringing in their booty—where the police 
dared not follow—were hushed for a mo- 


his- 
He went back to the time when he/ with which the beds are so often carefully 
was a good and happy child, dwelling in| surrounded, as to prevent the possibility | brighten, and her laugh break out gleeful- 


dows, and thick curtains and hangings, 


»|of the air being renewed. The conse- 


quence is, that we are breathing vitiated | sionally we would draw our stools around 
air, during the greater part of the night,| her, and she would tell us stories of her 
that is, during more than a third part of|own home in the country, and of her 
mother, over whose head the spring dan- 
delions had grown yellow for half a dozen 


our lives; and thus the period of repose, 
necessary for the renovation of our mental 


disease. Sleep under such circumstances 
is very often disturbed, and always much 
less refreshing than when enjoyed ina 
well-ventilated apartment. It often hap- 


pens, indeed, that such repose, instead of 


being followed by renovated strength and 
activity, is succeeded by a degree of heavi- 
ness and langor, which is not overcome 
until the person has been for some time in 
& purer atmosphere. Nor is this the only 
evil arising from the sleeping in an ill-ven- 
tilated apartment. When it is known 


lungs, by means of the air we breathe, and 
that these vital changes can only be effect- 
ed by the respiration of pure air, it will be 
easily understood how the healthy func- 
tion of the lungs must be retarded by in- 
haling, for many successive hours, the 
vitiated air of our bed-rooms, and how the 
health must be as effectually destroyed by 





town, 
| If my calling be honest, at none will I frown. 


| with me for being so careless.’ | 


am tempted to indulge my angry passions, | grown too obstreperous, and the reproof 


tmosphere, the close, oppressed, and often 
fetid odor of the room, and she need not 
wonder at the sickly aspect of her children. 





THE FAMILY. 





THE HANDY LAD. 


If [ find a kind master, I do not much care 
What calling I follow, if here or if there; 
Whether in-doors or out-doors, in country or 


I'll try to be dutiful, faithful and true, 
Whether making a coat, or repairing a shoe; 
If trund’ling a barrow, I'll wheel it along, 
As merrily too, as if humming a song. 


If sent on an errand I’d go like a hare, 

And be back ere it seems J had time to be 
there ; 

Be ready and waiting for something to do, 

Help the gardener to weed or the farmer to sow. 


I'll carry my load with an air and a grace, 

betes © spring in my foot and a smile on my 
ace ; 

If sawing a plank I will saw it with glee ; 

Let drones play or idle, I'll work like a bee. 


My employer shall see that I look for reward 
Not only from him, but from Jesus my Lord ; 
| And when here on earth all my service is done, 
| May Jesus, my Master, proclaim me his own. 








ABBIE JANE. 


She was my first child friend, and my 
dearest, little Abbie Jane. There were 
only two narrow alleys running between 
| our houses, and their sitting-room windows 
| faced each other ; and shutting my eyes, 
}can see the little restless head, at the se- 
|cond pane, the hands making all sorts of 
| pantomimes, and the lips all sorts of mo- 
| tions, just as I saw it in the days that lie 
piled away back in my memory. 

She was a bright, good-hearted, im- 
pulsive child, this little Abbie Jane Marks, 
jnot the least pretty, with her short, 
| straight, dark hair cut close to her head, 
| . . 
|and her sharp, piquant, irregular features ; 
but there was something about her that 
jevery body liked, she was so bright and 
| sparkling, so full of sunshine, and kind- 
heartedness, that one could not help for- 
giving her faults, for, I am sorry to say, 
|my little friend was at times pert, indom- 
|itable, and quick-tempered. 
| Iwas almost as much at home in Ab- 


— 


ing, and I wanted to speak of this to Ab- 
bie Jane, but I was a timid child, and al- 
ways stood in some awe of my companion’s 
dominant character. 

The night gathered early, and the seam- 
stress commenced folding her work.— 
‘Why, Miss Stone, you aren’t going out 
to-night in this dreadful storm ?’ I exclaim- 
ed. ‘If Mrs. Marks were here, she 
wouldn’t let you, any how,’ for Abbie 
Jane’s mother was passing a month in 
Baltimore. ‘ Yes, I must go home to- 


as she tied on her straw bonnet, pausing 
once or twice to press her hand to her side. 
So after Miss Stone had pinned on her 
shawl, I went up and kissed her, as we al- 
ways did when she left, but Abbie Jane 
stood moodily by the table, drumming 
with her fingers on the top. 

‘ Abbie Jane, aren’t you going to kiss 
me, to-night ?’ asked the seamstress in an 
eager, troubled voice, that at any other 
time would have touched the little girl’s 
heart, Iam certain. But now, she only 
turned away, answering, ‘I shan’t kiss any 
body to-night.’ The seamstress bent 
down her head quickly, but I saw the sud- 
den quiver of her lip, and the téars spring- 
ing up to her eyelashes. 

*O, Abbie Jane, do kiss Miss Stone; 
you'll make her feel bad if you don’t,’ I 
pleaded. 

‘I shan’t either,’ twitching her arm 
angrily away fromme. ‘I just wish you'd 
let me along, Mary.’ 

* Yes, let her alone,’ said’ Miss Stone, 
and without speaking another word, sht 
went out of the room, out of the house, to 
battle her way home, through the cold, 
and snow, and wind. 

That night Abbie Jane and I slept to- 
gether, and after we were tucked up nice- 
ly in our little crib, and heard the storm 
shivering against the windows, the little 
girl drew up clese to me and whispered, 
‘I do wish, Mary, I'd kissed Miss Stone, 
before she went home to-night ; I’ll tell 
her so, too, when she comes to-morrow.’ 
But when the morrow came, the seam- 
stress did not come with it. Abbie Jane 
was uneasy and anxious all that day; so 
was I, 

But the next day passed, and the next, 
bringing no tidings of the seamstress. At 
last Mrs. Marks returned, and at her little 
daughter’s earnest solicitation, she sent 
round a messenger to Miss Stone’s to 
learn what had become of her. 

The girl returned saying that the seam- 
stress lay at the point of death with the 
lung fever, and ‘ och! sure,’ she said, with 
her broad Hibernian brogue, ‘ it’s a pitiful 
sight to see her stretch out her thin arms 
and cry, ‘*‘ Kiss me once, just once, Abbie 
Jane!’ and nobody but her old father with 
his gray*hairs tangling about his face to 
hear her.’ 
And then, with a great sob, Abbie Jane 





| bie’s house as I was in my own, for neither 
|of us had any brothers or sisters, so we 
|used to make alternate visits of several 
|hours’ length each day, and I am both 
| happy and sorry to say that our neighborly 
intimacy and harmony would have been a 
good example to many people much older 
and wiser than we were. 

When at Abbie Jane’s, we had the little 
sitting-room almost entirely to ourselves, 
for the seamstress who sat by the side 
| window never interfered with our enjoy- 
;ments, except sometimes with a gentle 
|* Be quiet, children,’ when our mirth had 


was lost in the sweetness of the smile that 
| accompanied it. 
| Abbie Jane and I loved the seamstress 
very much. She was a pale, sorrowful- 
| looking girl, very shy and quiet, andI can 
| remember now, she had the look which 
| those wear who have to fight young and 
fiercely with the world. 

But sometimes we would coax her to 
|join in our plays, and her face would 





lly as Abbie Jane’s or my own, and occa- 


years. One day it was cold and stormy 


name—was very grave and sad. 


snow-fall had prevented this. 





| her life. 





| Stress. 


I still see the grieved, sad look settling 


threw herself into her mother’s arms, and 
prayed her that she might see Miss Stone 
once more. 
And Mrs. Marks was a tender-hearted 


night,’ she answered in a resolute voice, : 





. ————— 

little distance. The gentleman pointy 
him out to the missionary. 

* There is Peter,’ said he, ‘one of th 
shrewdest men we have in the district’ 
Then the missionary went up to hin 
entered into a conversation, and gave hin 
a tract in Irish. A few weeks after he anj 
Peter met again. 

‘I’ve swallowed the tract,’ said the ly 
ter. 

‘If I give you an Irish Bible, will yy 
swallow that?’ 

*I won’t be indebted for it, but I’ll by 






it. 
* Well, I’ve got two or three.’ . 

‘ What is the price ?’ 

‘The price I ask is this; when Gq 
shall strike the light and love ofit in you 
heart, that you will teach six men lily 
yourself to love the Bible;’ and Petg 
took it. 

Some time after, an Englishman accon. 
panied by the missionary, started acroy 
the mountains. Just before them wy 
Peter. 

‘Och,’ said he, ‘but y’r riverence jj 
welcome so early.’ 

‘ Why, Peter, what are you doing here? 
‘ Sure I’m doing honestly; I’m paying 
for the book;’ and on the top of thy 
mountain, where by this time it was broad 
daylight, he led them to a haystack, be 
hind which were six Roman Catholic men, 
away from the eye of the priest, waiting 
for Peter to teach them the Word of God! 





TRAINING FOR CRIME. 


Few of our young readers realize hoy 
much they have to be thankful for, in hay. 
ing kind parents to give them such im 
structions as will cause them to grow w 
respected and loved. Contrast your con 
dition with that of the young girl whos 
story is given below. 


A benevolent old gentleman was ploé- 
ding his way home from a ramble in the 
suburbs of London; and having made 4 
bold attempt at ‘ashort cut,’ soon found 
himself lost in a maze of squalid streets, 
He inquired his way in vain. From the 
first person, he received a coarse jest; 
from another, alook of vacant stupidity; 
a third eyed him in dogged silence. The 
only exception to the general indifference, 
rudeness, and stupidity, was a thin, sal- 
low-cheeked man, who had a fixed* smile 
on his figee, and spoke in rather an abject, 
cringing tone of obsequiousness, and even 
walked up one street and down a second 
to show Mr. Brown the way. But it soon 
became evident that he knew nothing about 
the matter, and he slunk away with the 
same fixed, unmeaning smile. 

In this state of affairs Mr. Brown man- 
fully resolved to work his way out of this 
filthy locality by walking straight forward. 
Trudging onward at a smart pace, the 
worthy gentleman presently heard the 





sound of sobbing and crying, and behind 
the boards of a shed at the side of a ruined 
hovel he saw a girl of some nine or ten 


woman, and she answered, ‘We will go 
there together, my little girl.’ Two cham- 
bers, scrupulously neat, but very plainly 
furnished, in the upper part of a tall, 
wooden building, formed the home of the 
seamstress. 
She lay in the back chamber. She lift- 
ed her head when we entered—her head 
over which the death mildew was gather- 
in 


years of age, clasping and unclasping het 
hands in a paroxysm of grief and appre 
hension. 

‘ Oh, what shall I do ?—what shall I do? 
sobbed the child. 

She started with terror as Mr. Brown 
approached, and hid her head in the folds 
of her little apron; but on being assured 
by the mild voice of Mr. Brown that he 
had no thought of hurting her, she ven 
tured to look up. She had soft blue eyes, 
flaxen hair of silvery glossiness, pretty 
features ; and, notwithstanding the stain 
of tears down a cheek which had a smear 
of brickdust upon it, had a most innocent 
and prepossessing face. . 

‘What is the matter, my little girl? 
inquired Mr. Brown. 

The child turned one shoulder half 
round, and displayed the red and purple 
marks of blows from a whip or stick. 

‘What cruel wretch has done this? 


g- 
Abbie Jane sprang forward, and wound 
her arms round Miss Stone’s neck. ‘ Have 
you come to kiss me?’ murmured the dy- 
ing woman, and the little girl’s lips drop- 
ped down kisses as fast'as her tears did 
on the white face—the face that laid itself 
heavily back on the pillow, never to rise 
up again. 
But an old man, old with both years and 
suffering, leaned over it very tenderly, and 
his long gray hairs swept the cold cheeks 
as he cried, ‘My darling, do not leave 


with the wind beating up the thick, white 
flakes of snow against the windows, and 
Miss Stone—this was the seamstress’s 


Abbie Jane did not observe this, as I 
did, for she was greatly out of humor, as 
her father had promised to take her out of 
town that day to visit her cousins, but the 


There was a dark cloud on Abbie Jane’s 
bright face all that day. She seemed dis- 
| posed to find fault with every thing and 
that the blood undergoes most important | every body, for this one discord drowned 
changes in its circulation through the | all the harmonies God had gathered around 


She tossed her playthings around petu- 
lantly, she moved round the room restless 
| and discontented, and two or three times 
| she spoke sharp and unkindly to the seam- 


your old father !’ 


forgotten. 


, 


blessing on the head of Abbie Jane Marks 


ones to him. ‘He will tell her, Mary 


with warm tears, in my lap. 





PAYING FOR A BIBLE. 


tains of Kerry in Ireland. 


It was many days before the old smile 
danced back into Abbie Jane’s eyes, and 
the sad lesson she had learned was never 


She was very kind to the bereaved old 
man, making him visits, and carrying him 
presents every week, but this did not last 
long, for in a little while he went to his 
daughter, with his hand laid in its final 


She had made his last days very pleasant 


when he gets home to heaven, how I have 
tried to make him happy, and she will for- 
give me, I know she will, because I didn’t 
kiss her that day; butO! howI wish I'd 
done it,’ said the little girl, many times 
afterwards, as she buried her face, wet 


A missionary lodged one night in the 
house of a gentleman among the moun- 
In the morn- 
ing, as he stood beside his host, looking 
over the wild and beautiful country, they 


asked Mr. Brown. ‘Tell me, child; tell 
me directly.’ 

‘It was mother,’ sobbed the child. 

* Ah—I’m sorry to hear this. Perhaps 
you have been naughty ?” 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the child. 

‘Poor child,’ ejaculated Mr. Brown; 
‘but you will not be naughty again. Whit 
was your offence. Come, tell me? 

‘I shook it, sir; oh, yes, it’s quite true} 
-| I did shake it very much.’ 
‘What did you shake?’ inquired Mr. 
>| Brown. 

‘I shook the doll, sir.’ 

‘The doll! Oh, you mean shook the 
baby ; that certainly was naughty of you; 
said Mr. Brown. 

No, sir; it was not the baby I shook 
—it was the doll; and I’m afraid to go 
home—mother will be sure to beat me 

ain.’ 

An impulse of benevolence led Mr 
Brown’s hand to search for his purse. Had 
he tried the wrong pocket? His purse 
was on the other side. No, it was not—it 
must be in his inner pocket. It is not it 
any of his pockets !—and his silk handker 
chief—also his silver-gilt snuff-box. Ever 





\on the pale face, that bent over the stitch- 












saw a shepherd tending some sheep at a 
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single thing he had in his pockets is gone. 

The child also—now she is gone! Mr. 
Brown looks around him, and yonder he 
sees the poor child flying with frequent 
looks behind of terror—and now a shrill 
and frightful voice causes him to start.— 
Turning he sees running at a swift pace, a 
fiendish woman, with a savage eye and 
open mouth, her thin hair flying over her 
half-naked shoulder; she has a stick in 
her hand, with which she constantly 
threatens the flying child, whom her curses 
follow yet more swiftly than her feet. 

Mr. Brown remained watching them 
till they were out of sight. He once more 
searched all his pockets, but they were all 
empty. F 

Some six or seven months after this 
disagreeable adventure, it chanced that 
Mr. Brown was going over the prison at 
Coldbath Fields, accompanied by the Gov- 
ernor. As they entered one of the wards, 
the voice of achild sobbing, attracted the 
ears of Mr. Brown. In answer to his in- 
quiries, the Governor informed him that it 
was achild of about eleven years of age, 
who had been detected in the act of pick- 
ing a lady’s pocket in one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares. 

On a few kind words being spoken to 
her, she looked up ; and in the blue eyes, 
glossy flaxen hair, and pretty features, Mr. 
Brown at once recognized the little girl 
who had ‘ shaken the doll.’ 

‘This child is an innocent creature!’ 
cried he, turning to the Governor, ‘ the 
victim of ignorance and cruel treatment at 
home. I recollect her well. Her mother 
had beaten her most shamefully ; and the 
last glimpse I had of her was in her flight 
from a still more savage assault. And for 
what crime do you suppose ?” 

‘For not picking Sestiete expertly, I and he professed to love God. 
dare say,’ replied the Governor.’ 


down stairs to show to Mrs. Lincoln ?” 


room.’ 


me.’ 





order to forgive them. 





HE WAS GOING THAT WAY. 





traint. 
vice, and mocked at holy things. 


ner, without hope. Said the preacher : 


ready obedience to their wishes. 


Brown. 


he will do so. She said to her mother the 
other Sabbath, ‘ Mother, may I take my 
little cart which Theodore made for me 


‘No, my child,’ said her mother, ‘ it is 
Sunday, and you must neither play with 
the cart yourself, or take it into another 


The child thought a moment, and then 
archly said, ‘ Well, now, I will tell you, 
mother, what I can do; I can take the 
cart down stairs to Mrs. Lincoln, and then 
bring it back again and ask God to forgive 


Her mother improved the opportunity 
to explain to her the difference between 
being naughty thoughtlessly and being 
naughty purposely, and the sort of re- 
pentance God requires of little children in 


A speaker on a certain occasion, talking 
about the widely different ways which 
persons pursue in this world, said of a 
child he had once known, ‘He grew up 
disobedient, and broke through all res- 
He indulged in every species of 
At last 
death came and found him a terrified sin- 


‘It looks as if that man had gone to per- 
dition just as the Bible describes, for the 
last time I saw him he was going that way. 

He then spoke of another child taught 
by his parents to pray, and to render a 
As he 
grew up, his character underwent a change, 
He tried 
to serve God in all he engaged in, con- 
‘Nothing of the sort!’ exclaimed Mr. | tributed greatly to the happiness of others 
‘Would you believe it, sir; it by his benevolence, and won many to the 


ten years older. If parents only knew 
what a vicious practice is this, particularly 
for children, they would prevent, instead 
of encouraging it. It dwarfs mind and 
body. They are little old men before they 
have half their growth. The stimulant of 
smoking leads to other vices. Among 
these early tobacco-smokers, there is no 
such thing as fresh, hearty, stalwart young 
men, with life bounding through the frame, 
and the mind as fresh and untainted and 
vigorqus as the body. The parent who 
suffers his child to learn and practice early 
that vicious habit, is either very poorly 
informed, or else can have no real love for 
his child. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





RIDING ON THE ‘HIGH SIDE.’ 

Little Allie Morton came in from a sleigh 
ride a few days since, with checks like 
roses, and eyes shining with happiness and 
health. Finding her father sitting before 
a warm fire, she ran to his arms, and as he 
assisted her in taking off her furs and 
wrapping, she exclaimed, ‘O, father, I 
have had a splendid time! The horses 
went like fun, just as I always thought I’d 
like to go if I was a horse.’ 

‘I am surprised, Allie, to hear you say 
so. We thought our timid little girl 
would come home with a very different 
account of the ride, and tell us how fright- 
ened you were by the drifts, and what fear- 
ful adventures you underwent at the ‘ tip- 
»| over places’ you tell so much about. I 
hope Allie’s getting brave.’ 

‘Oh! no, papa, I hadn’t anything to 
scare me to-day, for I rode out to uncle 
Robert’s in our sleigh, and came back with 
Dr. Williams’ family, so I have been on 
the high side all the way, and never thought 
of danger.’ 

‘ The high side, hey? 











Well, my little 


was for nothing more than a childish bit 
of pretence-anger with her doll, on which 
occasion she gave the doll a good shaking. 
Mere pretence, you know.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the Governor, smil- 
ing, ‘I fancy I am right, after all. She 
was beaten for not being expert in the 
study and practice of pocket-picking at 
home. You are not, perhaps, aware that 
the lesscn consists in picking the pockets 
of a figure which is hung up in the room, 
in such a way that the least awkwardness 
of touch makes it shake, and rings a little 
bell attached to it. This figure is called | 
the “doll.” Those who ring the bell, 
shake it in emptying its pockets, are 
punished according to the mind and tem- 
per of the instructor.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ ejaculated Mr. Brown, 
‘to what perfection must the art be 
brought! ‘Then it is all accounted for.— 
The sallow gentleman with the fixed smile 
must have been master of the craft of not | 
shaking the doll, when he took my purse, 
pocket-book, snuff-box, and both hand- 
kerchiefs from me, without my feeling so 
much as the motion of the air !’ 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
CHILD TALK. 

The prettily told incidents given below by a 
friend, show very plainly that poor human _ na- 
ture is the same in its buddings as at maturity. 
Desire must be gratified at any rate. God’s 
will may either conform to ours, or be left for 
after consideration. The only difference is, 
the child ‘speaks out,’ and then acts; the man 
acts, and keeps his motives to himself. 

Said a little girl to me a few Sabbaths 
since, ‘ Annie, will you make some men 
and horses for me?’ at the same time hand- 
ing me her paper and pencil. 

‘No, my dear,’ said I, ‘I can’t to-day ; 
it is Sunday.’ 

* Well,’ said the child, ‘ Tousin Neddie 
does,’ referring to a young man in the fam- 
ily who was a special favorite with her, 
and who in her way of thinking usually 
did just about the right thing. 

*I am sorry,’ said I, ‘if eousin Neddie 
does so; but I must not be wicked if he 
is.’ 

* But,’ said the child, ‘ won’t Dod let 
you? You ask him.’ 

* No, you are the one that wish for the 
pictures, and you must ask him.’ 

‘Well, I will,’ said she. ‘ Dod, will 
you let Annie make men and horses for 
me ?’ and after pausing a few seconds for a 
reply, very quietly herself said ‘ Yes.’-— 
‘There,’ said she, ‘ he says you may.’ 

* Ah,’ said I, ‘ that was Lizzie, not God, 
who said yes.’ 

‘ Well, but he means yes,’ still persisted 
the little witch, and renewedly urged her 
Tequest. Verily she is some relation to 
Adam, like all the rest of us, thought I. 

Sarah B. is @ little girl who has been 
told that when she does wrong, if she is 


same virtuous way of living. His soul 
was filled with the love of Christ, and 
when at last he stood on the brink of the 
dark river, he smiled cheerfully at the 
thought of going home to his ‘ Father’s 
house.’ He had no fear, for he said Christ 
has vanquished for me the last enemy 
which is death. ‘O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ? 
* And thus this man met death,’ said the 
preacher, ‘ and passed away from my sight. 
It looks as though he had gone to heaven 
a ransomed soul, just as the Bible says, 
for the last time I saw him he was going 
that way.’ 

When I was a student I sometimes 
visited a grave, the headstone of which 
stated that in a certain year a young man 
had died suddenly of cholera. He was a 
youth of uncommon gifts, but brought 
under the pernicious influence of a man he 
admired, he became a scoffing infidel. ‘Io 
such extremes did he go as to rival the 
fool who hath said in his heart, there is no 
God. The Bible he utterly rejected as a 
cunningly devised fable, and resisted every 
effort to bring him to the knowledge of the 
truth. The Asiatic cholera came on the 
institution where he was studying, sud- 
denly as a thief in the night. The young 
infidel was seized by the remorseless des- 
troyer. He was terrified, but he did not 
repent. His cries drove stout-hearted 
men from the building, but he did not ex- 
ercise faith in the Savior of sinners. In 
six hours the path he had been walking 
suddenly vanished from our sight, like a 
path among dark mountains, which is hid 
behind a cliff, or rather which had sudden- 
ly terminated in some frightful abyss, into 
which the deluded traveller had fallen. 

His was a mournful burial, and as I 
have thought of the grave, the words of 
the preacher have been brought forcibly to 
my recollection : 

‘It looks as if that man had gone to 

perdition as the Bible describes, for the 
last time I saw him he was going that 
way.’ 
Weare all walking either the straight 
and narrow way that leadeth to life, or 
the broad road which leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and where the road we are walking 
is hid from the eyes of the living by the 
shadows of death, will they say of us, 
‘they have reached heaven, for the last 
time we saw them they were going that 
way?’ or must the living say of us just 
the opposite of that? The question is 
worthy of a well-considered answer.—N. 
Y. Obs. 


THE YOUNG SMOKER. 

We saw the following scene, says the 
editor of the Pacific, not long since, on a 
street corner in San Francisco : 

A lad about eight years old, with a cigar 
in his mouth, was strutting along by the 
side of his father and another gentleman, 
who were conversing together. 

‘Now, John,’ said the father, turning 
to his son, ‘ you have had a good time to- 
day, and I want you to go around to the 
grocery and take home some tea.’ 

‘ See here, dad, I'll tell you what it is ; 
I'll go if-you’ll give me another cigar.’ 

And the youngster whiffed off his smoke 








sorry for it, and asks God -to forgive her, 





and waved his Havana as ifhe had been 


girl, who rode on the low side, and got all 


the scares ?” 

‘I didn’t notice, papa, for I was having 

such a good time, I forgot all about tipping 
over,’ said Allie, hanging her head a little 
at her father’s question. 
You need not hang your head, Allie; 
you are, like many others in the world, 
full of sociability, and amiable when you 
have everything your own way, and quite 
too happy to notice the uneasiness of those 
riding on the low side. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that there is a high and 
low side in all the circumstances of life.— 
Many who congratulate themselves on 
their amiability, and social qualities, who 
rejoice in their freetlom from fretfulness, 
and the ease with which they discharge 
life’s duties, should ask, before they take 
all the credit of their success, May it not 
be that I am riding on the high side? If 
so, the ‘ tip-over places’ will not be felt, 
and the gloomy, anxious looks of the rid- 
ers on the other side will be imputed to a 
want of resignation, contentment, or some 
other good quality. 





UNGRATEFUL CHILDREN. 

An aged man was working by the road- 
side one day, breaking stones with a ham- 
mer. His gray locks peeped out from be- 
neath the rim of his worn felt hat like 
ringlets of silver. He was very feeble, 
and the strokes of his hammer fell slowly 
and lightly on the hard flint stones. He 
was evidently too old for such work. 

A kind-hearted man passing along the 
road pitied him. Pausing beside the stone- 
heap, the stranger said : 

‘Your work is too much for 
strength, old man, is it not?’ 

‘Yes, sir. "Tis hard for an old man 
like me to hammer stones. But it would 
be harder still to starve, as I must if I 
don’t work.’ 

‘Have you any children, my friend?’ 
asked the stranger. 

‘Yes, sir, I have six children, all grown 
up and married too,’ the old man replied. 

‘Six children? Indeed! But don’t 
your children help support you ?” 

The old man looked in the stranger’s 
face, a tear was in his eye, and his breast 
heaved, as he answered: 

* Nay, not they. You may often see the 
old hen scratching for the chicks, but you 
don’t often see chicks scratch for the old hen !’ 

Alas! how sad it is that this homely 
remark is true in many other cases besides 
that of the old stone-breaker and his chil- 
dren. 


your 


once nestled in their arms. 


will ever be guilty of such ingratitude. 





MALS TO BACH OTHER. 


of forming attachments for each other. 


I fear there are many aged people 
who, like him, are neglected by those who 
I hope none 
of the boys and girls who read these pages 


ATTACHMENT OF DIFFERENT ANI- 


Animals of different species are capable 
I 


have heard the late Gov. Brooks relate an 
affecting anecdote of this kind :— 

When the American army in the Revo- 
lution lay at Valley Forge, during the in- 
clement winter of 1779-80, the stable of 
the Governor, then a Colonel in the army, 








cies the most diverse, but of affections the 
most cordial and united—a horse, a dog, 
and a drake, No sooner did the horse lie 
down at night, than the dog came and lay 
close at his side, then the drake as invari- 
ably crept into the little oval nest created 
by the dog’s legs, head and body. In this 
position they passed the cold winter 
nights and were invariably found by the 
servant the next morning. The dog and 
the drake became devoted friends. Atthe 
close of every meal they resorted to the 
Colonel’s quarters to be fed, and the shak- | 
ing of the table cloth was a signal for a| 
race between the dog and the drake, which 
would arrive first and get the nicest bits | 
of their common repast. Usually the race | 
was a pretty even one, the drake making 
up for the shortness of his legs by the ac- 
tivity of his wings. | 
At length, however, there came a deep, | 
light snow. At noon, the table cloth was | 
shaken as usual, and the dog commenced | 
the race of bounding through the snow| 
and was soon near his dinner. Not so| 
with the drake. He commenced his usual 
career with great impetuosity, but soon 





other, until he became exhausted. But 
what did the dog do? Did he rush on 
and.devour his meal alone? By no means. 
He missed his companion, looked back, 
and saw him struggling in the snow, he 
galloped back, took the drake gently in 
his mouth, and bore him off to share the 
meal of his noble-minded companion.—Dr. 
Burnap. 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
The traits of character peculiar to the 
many peoples that make up our people, are 
very happily hit off in the following anec- 
dote:—It was agreed to make a propo- 
sition to the representatives of the several 
countries as they were met in the street, 
to ascertain the answer that each would) ‘he author of The Harvey Boys,” 
make. The first who was met was Mr. 
John Bull, who was asked :— 

‘ What will you take to stand all night 
in the tower of that church ?’ 

‘I should not wish to do it short of a 
uinea.’ 

The Scotchman came along, and to the 
same inquiry answere@, 

‘And what would you be willing to 
give ?” 

A Frenchman was met, and, bowing 
very politely, said, 

‘I would be most happy to oblige you, 
but I beg to be excused at present, as I 
am engaged.’ 

‘ Jonathan promptly replied to the ques- 
tion, 

‘ What will you take to do it ?* 

*T’ll take a dollar.’ 

And last of all came Patrick, and when 
the question was put to him, he replied, 

* An’ sure, I think I would take cowld.’ 





THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 
THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


y ges unprecedented success of the TRAVELLER during 
the past year—having more than trebled its circula- | 
tion—has induced the Proprietors to continue the follow- | 








ing 
CLUB RATES. | 
1 Copy . . ° $200 
2 Copies 3 00 
5 Copies ° . 6 00 
10 Copies e ° e ° 1000 
i 25 Copies $20 00.2% 





These rates are lower than those of any other paper of 
equal ability in the country. 





Any Postmaster, Clerk, or other person who may send 
us Fen or more Subscribers at $1 each, and who will re- 
ceive the package for distribution among the subscribers, 
shall receive an extra copy of the Traveller free. | 

Payment to be made in advance, and the papers will be 
sent to one address, and discontinued at the expiration of 
the time for which payment is received. 

Specimen Copies sent free of charge. 


The American Traveller. 
A FIRST CLASS BOSTON PAPER, ESTABLISHED IN 
‘ 
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Which has now been in existence for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, is an invaluable Paper for every MER- 
CHANT, MECHANIC, FARMER and LITERARY MAN 
in the United States. 

Its columns contain the fullest and best reports of 
Prtces Current, Markets of every kind of Merchandise, 
Marine News, Notices of all great improvements in the 
Mechanic arts, of Agricultural Statistics, Implements, 
&c., and also what gives it pre-eminence as a 

FAMILY PAPER, 
careful,extended and able Reviews ofallthe NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS, (including English and American Periodicale,) 
of the day; full details of the latest Literary Intelligence, 
Original Tales, Sketches and Poetry, together with 
Choice Selections from thé latest and best Books. making 
the TRAVELLER a complete LITERARY RECORD. 

The facilities of the TRAVELLER for obtaining News are 
unsurpassed by any paper in New England. The terminus 
in Boston of the great Telegraphic 
East and West, is in the Traveller Counting 
Room. e prietors promise to spare no effort to 
sustain the reputation the paper has already obtained for 
having the LATEST NEWS. 

The TRAVELLER contains, also, the fuliest and most cor- 
rect Commercial, Marine, and Scientific Articles publish- 
ed in any WEEKLY Paper in Boston. Published on 
Saturday mornings. 


The Boston Traveller, 
Published Tugspays & Fripays, containi 


ines North, south, 


all the 


Traveller Buildings, State Street, Boston. 





ANTED, AGENTS To Sev. Sree. Prats Ev- 
GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 
yn" the Say 's me and Tex Commanp- 
MENTS. n active perro! a small capital, can 
make from $50 to $60 per 2 p 
MULFORD, 











was tenanted by three inhabitants, of spe- 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
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began to tumble from one hole into an-| 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
The American Sunday School Union 
PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND YouTs ! 
Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
and Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 

READY .WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.”* 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS, 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT FROM THE NES7; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston ; with Illustrations. a6 pp-, 18 cents. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial- 


place. 252 pp. 18mo, 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
author of “ Robert Dawson.”” With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. 1@mo, 


50 cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J, P. MESSINGER, Late 
Missionary to Africa, By Rev. SterHens H. Tyne, 
D.D. Arecord of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 240 pp., 35 cents. 

SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 
other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 
Indians. Each illustrated with gravi m ori- 
ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 
| 400 hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 
| In various bindings, and at different prices. 

STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355pp. 18mo, 


ents. 
| &pThis volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 
| embracing the principal incidents in the gospel history ; 
| each with a beautiful pictorial illustration from an original 
design. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 
| 
MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 
WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIE8.— 
| Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 
THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 
72 pp., 16 cents. 
| CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 
| taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 
| from actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches 
| The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 
| lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 





Highly illustrated. 


65 cents. 

| SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 

146 pp., 24 cents. 

PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 
of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. HANNAH 
More. With an allegorical illustrasion. Pp. 18mo, 
50 cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for School-girls. 
24 cents. 

A TOILET-GLASS FOR VERY YOUNG LADIES.— 
32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 
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126 pp. 18mo, 


HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp. 
30 cents. 
* HENRY HOYT, Agent. 


No. 9 Cornhill. 





BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


Beg leave the call the Attentionof those Purchasing Books 
for Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 


In Six Volumes beautifully Illustrated. 


ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, « « Lonpon, 
« « IN Paris, “« « Tue Rune, 
“ «& SWITZERLAND, “* « SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 
which they contain, except what is strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
as exactly and scrupulously true. 


Price 50 cent per Vol. 
M*. H. CARNES has taken store No. 3 Hanover street, 

under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
make to order every description o: 


Clothing for Boys 
From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 


thanks to former patrons, while in Court street, a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requesteJ. 


1—1mo. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


) LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, 7 en. 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 6% 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 

BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 
This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Bress, to have an un 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
e most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
be d to procure subscribers to 


News, Reports of Lectures, Commercial Matters, and From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 
Ship News of the Datty TRAVELLER ; is one of the most | and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
desirable papers in the country, at the low price of Meo IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

Three Dollars Per Annum. a ‘Application should be made at omee, as the field 
Published at the same office, the w i Pe seas uaiek toast as egeuts, ant do a cate 
Boston Daily Traveller business, can send for a specimen copy. of the 
= sroeearr oy had pane 

. s aw wv 
Daily Evening Traveller. carefully boxed, and forwarded per ex nat our risk 
‘ and nse, to any central town or nited 

Price $6 a Year, and 2 Cents a Copy. Sitenanen J ese of California, Oregon and Texas. 

WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & GUILD, Publishers, Register your Letters, and your money will come 


er In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
i number Works, very popular. 
mo, they ill 
tion, 
Fam Comranaarton for their labor. 
Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 


address the subscriber, 5 
ROBERT SEARS, tal" illiam Street, New York. 
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REMEMBER THE LAMBS. 
The Boston Journal says :— 
We suggested, a few weeks since, the 
aT Siension hing. from the olagit 
to children. Rev. M. M. Smith, of Brookline, 
delivered an excellent discourse to the chil- 
dren of his co ion last Sabbath after- 
noon. It was simple and ical, and the 
rete auditors were greatly interested. Mr. 
mith d that , unless some 
unforeseen en ment should vent, he 
should deliver a discourse to children on the 
last Sabbath afternoon of each month. We 
hear that other ministers have the wants of the, 
lambs of their flocks under consideration. 

This brought to our recollection circum- 
stances which occurred more than sixty years 
ago, when the writer, with his grandmother, 
sat under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Stillman, 
at the first Baptist Church in Boston. His 
practice was to gather the children of the con- 
gregation at the intermission on the Sabbath, 
and catechize them from the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, which, with the New England Primer, 
was about all the children’s books then in use. 
Dr. Stillman’s very affectionate manner and 
peculiarly pleasant smile, will always be re- 
membered--and while his black gown and 
large white bushy wig commanded respect, 
even reverence, the children all loved him as a 
father—and when he visited the families, which 
he often did, the children were the first to wel- 
come him. 

Much like him was Rev. Dr. Griffin, of Park 
Street Church. A lady who is now a grand- 
mother, said lately, “I shal] always remember, 
when Dr. Griffin visited us, and put his hand 
on my head and said, ‘My dear little lamb, 
how do you do? ” 

Our Savior required of Peter one proof of 
love to him, which seems to have been too 
much forgotten by ministers of the present 
day:—* Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my 
lambs.” 

We hope the example set by Rev. Mr. Smith, 
as above stated, will hereafter be extensively 
imitated. We believe parents as well as chil- 
dren would be profited by it. 

















SURPRISE PRAYER MEETINGS. 
A Correspondent in the Congregationalist 
gives a good suggestion, occasioned by the 


winter’s morning, before the window of a man- 
sion, found the street-door open, and hopped in. 
It was bungry for its breakfast, and having al- 
7 been treated gently by the inmates, who 
ha 


the opening of winter, it was not afraid. So it 


They looked at their little visitor with surprise, 





VARIETY. 





THE TAME ROBIN. 
A poor little robin searching for crumbs, one 


thrown crumbs to it every morning since 
hopped along the hall into the parlor. 
wo brothers with their sisters were there.— 


yet. they did not clap their hands or try to 
catch him, They knew the poor little fellow 
must be hungry, or he would not have conquer- 
ed his timidity so as to come inside for his 
breakfast. Then, as the little girl said, he 
placed confidence in them, and they would not 
abuse it. 

Nor did they; but after quietly watching 
their feathered guest a few moments, they open- 
ed the window, threw some crumbs out upon 
the snow, and left the window open for master 
Dick to fly out. This he quickly did, and af- 
ter eating his breakfast, the grateful little fel- 
low sat on a sprig, wagged his tail, and chirp- 
ed his thanks right merrily. 

Here, then, you see gentleness and kindness 
in these children, even toward a bird, instead 
of that cruelty which would have led most chil- 
dren to try to make him a captive. I hope you 
will cherish the same spirit; for, mark me, the 
child that is cruel to a bird or an animal will 
gradually learn to be cruel to his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

SMILES. 

Nothing on earth can smile but a man!— 
Gems inay flash reflected light, but what is a 
diamond-flash compared with an eye-flash and 
mirth-flash? Flowers cannot smile. This is 
a charm which eventhey cannot claim. Birds 
cannot smile, nor can any living thing. It is the 
prerogative of man. It isthe color which love 
wears, and cheerfulness, and joy—these three. 
It is the light in the window of the face, by 
which the heart signifies to father, husband, or 
friend, that is at home and waiting. A face 
that cannot smile, is like a bud that cannot 
blossom, and dries up on the stalk. Laughter 
is day, and sobriety is night, and a smile is the 
twilight that hovers gently between both, more 
bewitching than eithe?. But all smiles are not 
alike, The cheerfulness of vanity is not like 
the cheerfulness of love. The smile of gratifi- 





prevalence of “ Surprise Parties” at the present 
day, which is, that “ Surprise Prayer Meetings” 
should be commenced, for the benefit of sick or 
poor Christians who are necessarily detained 
from the place of prayer. He thinks also that 
a Surprise Prayer Meeting at the house of the 
Pastor might not only be a benefit to him, but 
would be likely to warm the hearts of those 
who go. 

Now, we are always thinking of something 
forthe benefit of the children—so we will re- 
commend that a Surprise Visit to the Sabbath 
School by those brethren who are not often 
seen there, if they will have something inte- 
resting and encouraging to say to Teachers and 
Scholars, would be a very pleasant way of do- 





ing good. The visitore might see some classes | 


without a Teacher, and it would be a very 
agreeable surprise to the Superintendent, if 
they should offer to take charge of them. But 
don't fail in all such surprises to take with you 
a warm, benevolent heart. 





LETTERS FROM SUBCRIBERS. 
Acton, Me., Jan. 13; 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Uo.—We have enjoyed 
the weekly visits of the Companion for the 
space of about ten monthis, and have become so 
pleased with its acquaintance, that nothing 
could induce us to part with it. Indeed, we 
feel that we could not have chosen for our 
children a better or more useful companion. 
Groree W. Paescorr. 


Plainfield, Mass., Jan. 8, 1857. 
Messrs Olmstead & Co.—Having received a 
list of the premiums offered tothose who obtain 
new subscribers, I have, at this late hour, been 
successful in my efforts, and would now intro- 
duce to you my little cousin Effie, who wishes 
to subscribe for the Youth’s Companion one 
year. I presume she will feel at the end of 
this year, that she cannot do without it, judg- 
ing by my own feelings, for it seems like one 
of the family, as it has been a constant visitor 
for a number of years. A. T. 
North Fairhaven, Jan. 3, 1857. 
Olmstead & Co., Respected Friends. —I have 
learned to love our dear “Companion” so much 
that I have induced one of my schoolmates to 
take it, and I feel quite sure he will soon love 
it as well as I do. Yours respectfully, 
Bensamin F. Taper. 


East Hardwick, Jan. 16, 1857. 


ie 


Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I have ever felt a 
deep interest in your paper, and it has ever 
been a pleasure for me to recommend it to 
children and parents. Whena small child I 
first became acquainted with the Companion, 


and I regard it as a treasure for children. 
Respectfully yours, Mania R. Tarzor. 





PROCRASTINATION. 


Archbishop Tillotson, the ablest cher of 
his day, thus sets forth the folly of the majority 
of mankind; ‘Many men pass fifty and sixty 
years in the world; and when the are just 

hemeeives, 


about going out of it, they bethink 

















ed pride is not like the radiance of goodness 
and truth. The rains of summer fal alike 
upon all trees and shrubs. But when the storm 
passes, and every leaf hangs adrip, each gentle 
puff of wind brings down a pretty shower, and 
every drop brings with it something of the na- 
ture of the leaf or blossom on which it hung ; 
the roadside leaf yields dust ; the walnut-leaf 
bitterness; some flowers poison; while the 
grape blossom, the rose and the sweet briar 
lend their aroma to the twinkling drops, and 
send them down in perfumed drops. And so 
it is with smiles which every heart perfumes 
according to its nature—selfishness. is acrid; 
pride, bitter; good-will, sweet and fragrant.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


AN ITALIAN UMBRELLA. 

A Roman torrent is a very different thing 
from an English shower. You put up your 
umbrella ; it is laid flat upon your head in an 
instant. The flimsy Parisian article is viewed 
with contempt by the Italian people. The na- 
tive carries (when apprehensive of rain, which 
may continue three duys without cessation) a 
ponderous machine, which, when opened, re- 
sembies a little tent suspended in the air, under 
which he walks securely. ‘Nhe construction of 
the Italian umbrella is simple enough ; a mass 
of oiled calico is attached to a stout pole; and 
this, when spread, resists the torrent wonderful- 
ly. In a short time the spouts begin to play, 
the jets d’eau of modern Rome. I think these 
spouts have been dexterously contrived to aid 
in washing the streets, a process the natives 
would perish rather than undertake. These 
ducts are about two feet long, aud project fim 
the roofs of the houses; through such spouts 
the water is made to spin into the middle of 
the street with admirable effect, for no deposit 
can withstand its power.—Whiteside’s Italy in 
the Nineteenth Century. 


HITTING AND KICKING. 


I learned a good lesson when I was a little 
girl, said a lady. One frosty morning, I was 
looking out of the window into my father’s 
barn-yard, where stood many cows, oxen, and 
horses, waiting to drink. The cattle all stood 
very still and meek, till one of the cows, in at- 
tempting to turn round, happened to hit her 
next neighbor, whereupon the neighbor kicked 
and hit another. In five minutes the whole 
herd were kicking each other with fury. My 
mother laughed and said, ‘See what comes of 
kicking when you are hit.’ Just so; I have 
seen one cross word set a whole family by the 
ears on a frosty morning. Afterwards, if my 
brother or myself were irritable, she would say, 
* Take care, my children; remember how the 
fight in the barn-yard began. Never give a 
kick for a hit, and you save yourself and others 
a great deal of trouble.’ 








A LEGEND OF A HORSESHOE 
This is the simple legend of one. A good 


hot, and neither a house, tree, nor fountain of 
bet were in sight, Thomas soon complained 

bei 
lowing his father, who walked on with a firm 


step. 

father let fall a ch 
Thomas quickly 
A little farther, 
boy picked it up as eagerly as ever; and thu 
they continued, the father dropping the fruit, 
and the son picking them up. 


horseshoe, you would not have been obliged at 
last to stoop so often to pick up the cherries !” 
There’s a good and pleasant moral in this little 
anecdote, which may be of benefit to all of us. 


well known as reckless and turbulent fellows, 
had been coaxed into coming to the Sabbath 
School. ‘The Superintendent unfortunately put 
them into the class of a teacher addicted to the 
bad habit of chewing tobacco. 


just like a jockey, which the minister said, the 





countryman was taking a rural walk one day 
with his son, little Thomas. As they walked 
along, the father suddenly stopped. —“ Look!” 
he said, “ there’s a bit of iron, a piece of horse- 
shoe: pick it up and put it in your pocket.”— 
“Pooh!” answered the child, “it is not worth 


oe for.” The father, without uttering 
I w icked up the iron and put it in 
his pocket. they came to a village, he 








entered the blacksmith’s shop, and sold it for | subject in his own imagination, and ask him to 
three farthings, and ~with that sum he bought | refect."—-Pacific, San ‘ 

some cherries. Then the fatherand son set off 

again on their ramble. The sun was burning OLIPPINGS, 


tired, and had some difficulty in fol- a 
Perceiving that his boy was tired, the| 4d 
, as if by accident.— 
ae it up and devoured it. 
dropped another, and Fw 

us 


When the last 


* DOES SMOKE TOO, JIM?’ 
Two boys, by the name of Tom and Jim, 


av 


The boys were not long in discovering this, 
and one day were overheard discussing the 
merits of this same teacher. 

One, it seems, had taken quite a fancy to 
him, but not so the other. 

‘Why, Tom,’ said Jim, ‘he chews tobacco 


other day, was a filthy and disgusting practice.’ 

* Does he smoke too, Jim ? asked Tom. 

‘Yes; I saw him smoking the other Sunday 
morning, as he was — down to school,’ 
said Jim, ‘ but just before he came in sight of 
the church, he threw his cigar away.’ 

* Does he swear, Jim?’ asked Tom. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Jim, ‘but reckon if a 
man both chews and smokes, it won’t be long 
afore he'll swear.’ 

‘S’pose he’d steal, Jim ? persevered Tom. 

‘Well, no! said Jim, ‘they’d take him up 
for that, just as they did me, last summer, for 
hooking melons,—but I don’t see the use of 
going just to hear him talk, when he’s no better 
than the rest of us.’ 

* Well, Jim,’ said Tom, ‘1 like him, and per- 
haps he won’t smoke and chew much longer.’ 

*I hope not,’ said Jim. 


re 








CROMWELL AND THE KNIGHT. 

During the Protectorate, a certain knight in 
the county of Surrey, had a lawsuit with the 
minister of his parish, and whilst the dispute 
was pending, Sir John imagined that the ser- 
mons which were delivered at church were | 
preached at him. He therefore complained | 
against the minister to Oliver Cromwell, who 
inquired of the preacher concerning it; and 
having found that he prea | reproved common 
sins, he dismissed the complaining knight, say- 
ing: ‘Go home, Sir John, and hereafter live in 
good fellowship with your minister; the word 
of the Lord is a searching’ word, and it seems 
as if it had found you out.’ 


‘LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON 
YOUR WRATH.’ 


Two boys, both children of pious parents, 
had one day a violent quarrel, and separated in 
great anger with each other. One of them, 
however, when he got a little cooler, remem- 
bered the command, ‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath; and so a little before sunset 
he went and knocked at the door of his friend, 
who, on seeing him, started back in anger and 
surprise. But the other said at the same mo- 
ment, ‘ Charlie, the sun is almost down,’ which 
unexpected salutation so touched the heart of 
his friend, that all unkindness was instantly 
forgotten, and they became firmer friends than 
before. What a peacemaker is the Bible! 

A minister once coming softly behind a 
friend who was engaged in tanning a hide, 
tapped him on the shoulder. The man started, 
and apologised to him for being in so dirty a 
condition. ‘Let Christ, when he comes, find 
me so doing, said the minister,—*‘ faithfully 
performing the duties of my calling.’ 








* OUR TEACHER ISALWAYS 80 LATE.’ 
A little girl who had been absent from the 
Sunday School for some time, was met the 
other , by the Superintendent, who kindly 
asked her if she had been sick or out of town. 
The child hesitated,—blushed,—but at last 
looked up into his face and frankly said, ‘Our 
teacher is always so late, that I can’t bear to 
come. Most of the other teachers are with 
their classes as soon as the school begins; but 
ours comes in so late, and hurries through the 
lessons so fast, and speaks so short and quick 
if we ask her any questions, that I asked mo- 
ther the other Sunday if I might stay at home.’ 
Teachers! does thisapply toyou? [ hope not. 
But if it does, try for your own sakes, and for 
that of your pupils, to be more punctual.—S. S. 
tz. 


TRUE COURAGE. 


Nearly all brave men have been of a finely 
organized and therefore nervous temperament. 
J ofius Caesar was nervous, so was Bonaparte, 
so was Nelson. The Duke of Wellington saw 
a man turn pale as he marched up to a battery. 
* There,’ said he, ‘is a brave man; he knows 
his danger and faces it.’ 





AN EXCHANGE EXPOSED. 

Wanrep.—To exchange Brandy for a 
neat Cottage and Lot Ge aenrable part of the 
city, suitable for a small family. 

“ The above appeared in a morning paper, 
and furnishes a text for extensive comment and 
much reflection. These changes ure going on 
daily, and not only are cottages and lots being 
exchanged for brandy, but farms, ranches, min- 
ing claims, fortunes, constitutions, reputations 
and lives, are all daily being exc! for 
brandy. We leave the reader to follow the 








‘Madam, said a doctor one day to the moth- 


heart by nature, he wonders that any should 
enter upon them. 


the entire population of Hindostan does not 


be beaten: 
I cannot bear to see a bear, bear down upona 


are 
When bare of hair he strips the hare, for hare 


of corn, till it is lifted or opened. 
out taking aim. 
run in debt. 


— a little girl, on hearin 








of a sweet, healthy babe, ‘the ladies have 


for a moment over the 


and beautifully : ‘ Why, God has given 


It is a fact, says the Bombay Gazette, that 


lath 


the number of those in 


THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, 


A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEWs- 


PAPER. 
Issued from 22 School Street, Boston. 


ge paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 


commencement of the new year, and is one of the 


largest, oldest, and most accredited of all our religious or 
leputed me to inquire what you do to have | eekly journals. 

such a jovely, happy, uniformly good child ?— 
The mother mused 
strangeness of the question, and then replied, 
simp! 
me a healthy child, and I let it alone.’ 

When a Christian considers the goodness of 


EDITING, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


The outlay of the WatcHMAN anv Reriecrtor for edit- 


ing, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon- 
dence is 
and in the 


. Some of the best pens in this country, 
world, are enlisted in giving interest to its 
ges; and it is the of the conductors to add to 
parts of the world, whose minds 


one was eaten, the father stopped, and turning | God’s ways, he wonders that all the world does | are engaged in their service, and to spare no means at 
to the boy, said: “Look, my son ! if you had | not walk yr tig But when he considers the meh pene bagel i clenten. nee 
chosen to stoop once, and pick up the piece of | blindness and de: vity, and prejudice of the | out, ofthe very highest and best order. 


FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHARACTER, 


Particular attention is paid to making the WaTcHMAN 


AND Rer_ector a welcome visitor to the domestic circle, 
and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of the 





erage a sixpence a year for 
The following play upon words cannot well 


It will contain matter every week, suited te 


the wants of all these classes, 0s its ample size fully al- 
ws. 

weekly price current, also a full and originally pre 
digest of foreign news, of the doings in Congress, of legis- 
lative and general political intelligence, with whatever is 
i in the dep of domestic news. 


Besides reports of the markets, it will give the 





I cry, “ for-bear !” 
A bag of wind may be mistaken for a sack 
Speaking without thinking is shooting with- 
Water drinkers are never drunk, and never 
“Who took care of the babies? artlessly in- 


her mother say 
at all people were once children. 











tone, 
cal Christianity, and, * speaking the truth in love,”’ will 


saints.”” It will 


Pp 
LITERARY CHARACTER. 
The aim of the conductors will continue to be, to give 


to the WaTcHMAN AND Rervector a high literary as 
we. 


ll as religious character. They intend to have their 


columns especially oes to the lovers of a chaste and 
elevated literature. Conde: 

reviews of interesting and good book: 
time be given, and articles will be furnished in variety 
from employed pens, that will add richness and a perma- 
nent value to our origi: . 


nsed and earefully prepared 


8, will from time to 
nal matter. 
RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 


The WatcuMAN AND ReFiector, while Catholic in its 
will always stand fast by the principles of evangeli- 


‘contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
ever befriend rational and religious pro- 


. : . | gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found to breathe 
Nothing obtains pardon more speedily than will to all cabinhtened effete to amall 


pentance. 





POETRY. 


THE CHAIN. 
The bond that links our souls together, 
Will it last through stormy weather ? 
Will it moulder and decay 
As the long hours fleet away ? 
Will it stretch when time divides us, 
When dark weary hours have tried us? 
If it look too poor and slight 
Let us break the links to-night. 


It was not forged by mortal hands, 

Or clasped with golden bars and bands, 
Save thine and mine, no other eyes 

The slender link can recognize: 

In the bright light it seems to fade— 
And it is hidden in the shade ; 

While Heaven or Earth have never heard, 
Or solemn vow, or plighted word. 


Yet what no mortal hand could make, 
No mortal power can ever break ; 
What words or vows could never do, 
No words or vows can make untrue ; 
And if to other hearts unknown 

The dearer and the more our own, 
Because too sacred and divine 

For other eyes save thine and mine. 


And -see, though slender, it is made | 
Of Love, and Trust, and can they fade ? 
While if too slight it seem, to bear 

The breathings of the summer air, 

We know that it could bear the weight | 
Of a most heavy heart of late, 

And as each day and hour has flown 
Stronger for its great burden grown. 








And, too, we know and feel again, 

It has been sanctified by pain ; 

For what God deigns to try with sorrow 
He means not to decay to-morrow ; 

But though that fiery trial last 

When earthly ties and bonds are past, 
What slighter things dare not endure, 
Will make our love more safe and pure. 


Love shall be purified by Pain, 
And pain be soothed by love again ; 
So let us now take heart and go 
Cheerfully on, through joy on woe ; 
No change the sunimer sun can bring, 
Or e’en the changing skies of spring, 
Or the bleak winter's stormy weather, 
For we shall meet them, Love, together! 
Household Words. 
BY AND BY. 
There is an angel ever near, 
When toi) and trouble vex and try, 
That bids our fainting hearts take cheer, 
And whispers to us—‘ By and by.’ 


We hear it at our mother’s knee, 
With tender smile and love-lit eye 
She grants some boon or childish plea, 

In these soft accents—‘ By and by? 


What visions crowd the youthful breast— 

What holy aspirations high 
Nerve the young heart to do its best, 

And wait the promise— By and by.’ 
The maiden sitting sad and lone, 

Her thoughts half uttered with a sigh, 
Nurses the grief she will not own, 

And dreams bright dreams of—‘ By and by.’ 
The pale young wife dries up her tears, 

And stills her restless infant’s cry, 

To catch the coming step, but hears, 

How sadly whispered—‘ By and by.’ 
And manhood, with his strength and will 
~ To breast life’s ills and fate defy, 
Though fame and fortune be his, still 

Has plans that lie in—‘ By and by” 

The destitute, whose scanty fare 

The weary task can scarce supply, 
Cheat the grim visage of Despair 

With Hope’s fair promise— By and by.’ 
The millions whom o jon wrongs 

Send up to heaven thejr wailing cry, 
And, writhing in the tyrant’s thongs, 

Still hopes for freedom—‘ By and by.’ 
Thus ever life's o’er rugged way, 

This angel, bending from the sky, 





the state 


of mankind, wherever struggling, and however darkened 
and saucers No pains will be spared to give full records 
gah meg veh i eaeiing, See oe 
ments, Revival and Missionary Intelligence from parte 
of the globe. The t 
Religious Journal, which, so far as a Leap 

this, shall meet the wants of the individual and the family. 





ove- 
aim, in a word, is to make a weekly 
r can do 
TERMS. 


$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 
$2 per year, payable in advance, or within three monthe 


from the time of subscribing. 


Papers Delivered by Carriers. 
$3 |= poonod at the end of six months. 
$250 payable within six months from the commence- 


ment of the subscription year. 
UP 


PHAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 


WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 
—AND— 


Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. J. W. BLACKS 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
ype, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only SURE way of obtaining perfect 
portrait LIKENESSEs from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 

AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 
method. 

DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


rr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY Bb OBTAINED. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IN 

EVERY STYLE. 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 

axpv BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 
CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 
Try me once and see if these things be true. 
GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 

Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston, 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
tf 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 
Have just Published 
A NEW WORK BY DR. H TCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 
RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons on 
Special Occasions. 
BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 
(Late President of Amherst College.) author of “‘ The Re 
ligion of Geology,” &c. &e. 

The reputation of Dr. Hitchcock, as a man of profound 
learning and varied culture, as well as an eminent teacher 
of religion, will secure for his new work an instant and 
favorable consideration. His writings are always based 
upon substanti1! foundations, and his style is forcible and 

rspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any eulogy 
of an author so wilde beers on both sides ef the Atlantic. 
T readers of his previous works in this country 
and in Great Britain, will w tcome any new production 
fram bis pea. 1 

BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 
“Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 
BOSTON. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly 
taria) 





Love—Ne See- 
mism, No Controversy. 

Pon, WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 

Parcs @la year. Six copies For $5, PAYMENT In AD- 
VANCE. 














ay our sorrows, day by day, 
ith her sweet whisperings— By and by.’ 


BOUND-VOLUMES @1 and $1,25. 
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